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From the London Friend. 
J. H. DOUGLAS AND M. SHIPLEY ON THE CON- 
TINENT. 

Whilst at Zurich, our friends went to the 
village of Mannedorf, halfway up the lake, to 
see the institution founded by the late Dorothea 
Treudel, of which so remarkable an account 
has been given to the world. It consists of a 
lunatic asylum and a hospital for all sorts of 
diseases ; and is the resort of such as desire 
spiritual help. On arriving, our friends found 
that most of the household were gone to the 
usual morning service in the chapel. Follow- 
ing them thither, they beheld a remarkable 
company of persons, very quiet, and evidently 
much impressed with the earnest address to 
which they were listening, upon Jonah’s diso- 
bedience. The preacher was Zeller, a 
younger brother of the two who are at the head 
of the Bueggen Institution. He is a man in 
the prime of life, and was restored to health 
and mental vigor through the instrumentality 
of Dorothea Treudel, who, by her will, be- 
queathed the institution to him. 

In conversation with Zeller and some of the 
inmates, it was stated that now, as before, 
many return home, cured of their diseases in 
answer to prayer. When their hearts become 
opened to receive the truth as it is in Jesus, 
the healing virtue seems to pervade the whole 
being. 

At dinner time the Friends were invited to 
join the motley company; the lunatics, how- 
ever, were not preseat. They were much 
struck with the subdued, orderly behavior of 
some who appeared to be of an excitable dis- 
position, and with the spirit which pervaded 
the whole house. 
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From Zurich the party proceeded to Berne, 
where they visited the college for training mis- 
sionaries, ministers, and schoolmasters, and ad- 
dressed a company of the students, Frederick 
Dindlicher interpreting into German in a very 
able manner. They arrived at Geneva on the 
16th, and proceeded to the upper end of the 
lake on the 18th, having various little services 
on the way. J. H. Douglas was very unwell 
during this part of the journey; and C. Alsop 
was also indisposed. 

On First-day, our friends had a meeting at 
Veytaux, a village near the Castle of Chillon. 
The company was small, but it was a melting 
season, and as a brook by the way. In the 
evening a meeting was held, at their request, at 
Villeneuve, at which were present about forty 
women, who were addressed by Jas. Hoquart, 
a Wesleyan minister at Lausanne, as well as by 
our friends. Many were in tears, and seemed 
scarcely able to separate after the meeting had 
ended. On the 20th, the party ascended the 
Rhone valley to Brieg; and, the next day, 
crossed the Simplon to Domo d’QOssola. In 
crossing they were closely followed by another 
travelling party, and on the summit of the pass 
an avalanche fell over the road between the 
two carriages. The Friends were unconscious 
of the occurrence; but the other travellers 
heard the noise and saw the spray of the falling 
snow. 

At Stresa, on Lago Maggiore, they took the 
steamer to the opposite side of the lake, to visit 
a small congregation at Intra, calling on the 
way at several of the villages on that thickly 
peopled shore. While at Stresa, they heard of 
the decease of Corbyn Barrow, of Lancaster, 
who died at Cannero, of coup du soleil. The 
interment had taken place before they arrived. 
In reference to the funeral, about which the 
wishes of the vice-consul and others happily 
prevailed over those of the Romish priests, our 
friends say,— The state of Italy is very re- 
markable just now. By /aw the power of the 
priests ig annihilated, but their moral power 
over the ignorant people is still great; and 
many who might be glad to accept the Scrip- 
tures or tracts are afraid to do so at all openly.” 
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They fear, also, that the work of evangelization 


in the country has made but little progress du- 
ring the last two years, owing to the prevalence 
of the war spirit, and the jealousies existing 
between the different bodies of Christians. 

Not being able to collect the congregation at 
Intra that day, they returned there on the 23d, 
and had a good meeting with some thirty or 
forty persons. What they had to communicate 
was first rendered into French by C. Alsop, and 
then into Italian by a young man quite unused 
to such work. 

On the 24th they reached Milan, where they 
found the weather very hot. On the 26th, 
First-day, they attended the evening meeting 
of the Vaudois Church, the Minister, G. D. 
Turin, having kindly consented to give up his 
service to them, and to act as interpreter. 
About sixty persons were present, chiefly con- 
verts from Popery. J. H. D. spoke on the 
passage, “If any man be in Christ,” &c., and 
M. S. offered prayer. On the 27th, the 
Friends had a meeting in the Church of the 
Italian Christians, to which the attenders at 
the other churches were all invited, and which 
was a remarkable time. J. H. D. spoke pow- 
erfully on the words,—“I beseech you, there- 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God,” &e. 
The people were very attentive, and the meet- 
ing concluded with prayer from one of their 
ministers. 

Our friends reached Turin on the 28th, and 
the next day proceeded to the Valleys of Pied- 
mont. We have not received so full an ac- 
count of this portion of their journey as of some 
others. We understand, however, that they 
spent about a week in the forenamed interesting 
district, closely occupied with Christian labor. 
On the 30th, they held a meeting at La Tour; 
the next day, one at St. Jean, and one at An- 
gronia; and on Seventh-day (Ninth month Ist) 
one at Bobie in the morning, and at Villar in 
the afternoon. First-day they had a meeting 
at one o’clock at Pre-Rustrini, and another at 
five at Pigneral; on Second-day, again two 
meetings, viz., at St. Germain and Pomerat, 
and on Third-day a meeting at Ville Séche. 
The meetings were all largely attended, and 
many of the peasants were affected to tears un- 
der the powerful preaching of the Gospel; but 
the Friends were deeply concerned to see how 
the people are overburdened with toil in their 
endeavors to procure a scanty livelihood. The 
travelling in this mountain district was hard, 
and our friends were greatly fatigued by it, in 
conjunction with their frequent meetings. 
They met with every kind of assistance from 
the pastors, by whom they were cordially wel- 
comed. 

On the 4th of Ninth month, they returned to 
Turin to a meeting they had appointed there 
for the next day. In the course of the day 
they visited a second time the achool for young 
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Vaudois artizans;~and M. S. addressed the 
boys, seventeen in number, at their dinner 
hour; a young man, the nephew of one of the 
pastors, interpreting. The meeting which they 
had appointed was held io a spacious room ad- 
joining the large Vaudois church. Between 
one and two hundred were present. J. H. 
D. was very unwell, but able to take part 
in the vocal exercise. M. 8S. also preached, 
and R. Alsop uttered a few wordsin prayer and 
in blessing. Our friends visited the buildings 
where the children are taught under the care of 
Madame di Sanctis, and to which Friends have 
contributed ; but the children were absent for 
their holidays. There are upwards of two hun- 
dred. The Vaudois schools take in more than 
a hundred. 

On the 6th, the party proceeded to Suza, and 
the next day crossed the Mount Cenis pass to 
St. Michael, and thence proceeded by rail a 
long day’s journey to Chambery. All the way, 
up and down the pass, they saw groups of men 
at work. on cuttings and embankments for a 
traction railway, with which rapid progress is 
being made. 

On the 8th, they made another long day’s 
journey to Nismes, part of the way through a 
very heavy thunderstorm. Here our dear 


friend C. Alsop received the affecting tidings 
of the decease of a beloved nephew, in brain 
fever, which had taken place four days before. 


The little meeting for worship, which was held 
in course the next morning (First day) at Jules 
Paradon’s, was a time of deep feeling, in which 
J. H. D. and M. S. ministered to the afflicted. 
In the evening the Friends had a large meeting 
in the Protestant Free Church, Jules Paradon 
interpreting. They went on, the next day, to 
Congenies, as to a place of needed rest, in the 
midst of vines, figs and olives. 

On the 11th, M. Shipley left his companions 
to return to England, and visited in his way 
some philanthropic institutions near Diisseldorf 
and Hamburg. He reached London on the 
2ith. J. H. Douglas and R. and ©. Alsop 
were intending to remain at and about Conge- 
nies until after the 23d, when the Two- Months’ 
Meeting was to take place. 

[Murray Shipley arrived recently in Boston 
by the Asia. ] 


“If need be.” Oh, what a pillow on which 
to rest the aching head—that there is not a 
drop in all the bitter cup but what a God of 
love saw to be absolutely necessary. Shall we 
not trust Him, even though we cannot trace the 
mystery of His dealings? Not too curiously 
prying into “why it is,” or “ how it is,” but 
satisfied that “so it is,’ and therefore that all 
must be well. 

“ Although thou sayest thou canst not see 
Him, yet judgment is before Him; therefore 
trust thou in Him.” 
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From the London Friend. 
MADAGASCAR. 


Those of our readers who have taken a 
Christian interest in the welfare of Madagascar 
will learn with pleasure that the ratifications of 
a treaty between Great Britain and that country 
were exchanged, at Antananarivo, on the 6th 
of Seventh month last. By the provisions of 
this treaty, British subjects are to be allowed 
freely, and under protection of the government, 
to teach and exercise the Christian religion, 
and to erect and maintain suitable places of 
worship to be applied in perpetuity to the 
special purposes for which they shall! have been 
built. The Queen of Madagascar also promises 
to grant full religious liberty to all her subjects, 
and not to persecute or molest any of them on 
account of their embracing or’ professing the 
Christian religion. The way would therefore 
now seem fully open for all who may feel called 
to the work of evangelization, in that large and 
important island. 

In connexion with this subject, we reprint 
from a local paper the following report of an 
address delivered on the 19th of Ninth month 
last by William Ellis, at a public breakfast of 
the Bristol auxiliary to the London Missionary 
Society :-— 

After adverting to his former visits, and to 
the melancholy news which he had bad to com- 
municate to them on previous occasions, he 
went on to say that he appeared amongst them 
that morning not as the messenger of doleful 
tidings ; not to tell them to clothe them-elves in 
sackcloth and ashes; not to bow down their 
heads ; but, on the contrary, to take down their 
harps from the willows and to strike them with 
praises to Him whose right band had gotten 
them the victory. He came to tell them that 
the night of darkness had given way to the 
dawn of morning, and that the light shone 
there ; that it was the true light, which con- 
tinued to increase like the light of morning, 
brighter and brighter until the perfect day. 
Their labor in Madagascar had not been in vain 
in the Lord: their prayers had not been in 
vain ; for God’s blessing had attended His 
servants’ labors there; they were engaged in a 
work in which they were co-workers with God 
—a work that had produced the greatest change 
in the condition of mankind. In Madagascar, 
Christianity was seen in the family more than 
in the public movements of the people; it was 
one of the most pleasing features of Christianity 
there that it was so pre eminently a family re- 
ligion ; it was through the social influences 

which Christianity had brought there that it 
had been nourished in families during the great 
Christian persecution ; it was through the chan- 
nel of family connexion that the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ was advanced, spread, and exem- 
plified; and that had done more than all the 
preaching of the missionaries and all the labors 


of the schools to strengthen and mature the 
faith of individual Christians, and silently but 
surely to extend the influence of Christianity 
like leaven amongst the people at large. 
Christian influence among the Madagascar 
communities was developing with a rapidity, dis- 
tinctness and power that were to him astonish- 
ing; aod it was in consequence of the force 
and influence of family religion amongst the 
people. Most of their converts who came to 
their congregations and classes, and then be- 
came candidates for baptism and church fellow- 
ship, had been brought under the influence of 
Christian principle, not so much by the preach- 
ing of the Gospel nor by the reading of the 
Scriptures, as by the influence of the members 
of Christian families, who had tasted that the 
Lord was gracious; it was to their influence 
and enforcement of the truths of Scripture, 
and to the change that had taken place in the 
conduct of members of families, that the con- 
verts had been brought to inquire what they 
must do to be saved; and it was the duty and 
privilege and pleasure of those converts to tell 
others of the salvation that they had found, 
If they had more of that feeling at home, their 
cause would prosper much more gloriously. 
And whatever they prayed for in regard to 
missionaries and the mission of Madagascar, 
let them pray that God may keep alive 
in the families of Christians there that family 
religion and sacred feeling that now gathered 
around the family altar; and that they might 
use that influence as a means of dispensing the 
leaven over the whole country. Family prayer 
there, morning and evening, was universal; 
indeed, he thought that they had gone beyond 
us in that, and were capable of teaching us a 
lesson. They had special evening prayer for 
their children before going to bed; and the 
whote family went to church together on Sun- 
days. The speaker then adverted to the 
martyrdoms which had taken place in Mada- 
gasear. The head of a family being a Christian 
generally involved the whole family in slavery. 
They had no doubt heard of the fetters which he 
(the speaker) had brought home of one of the 
captives. He wasa pious man, the eldest son of 
a family. He followed his father’s steps, and 
was a decided Christian ; but he was impeached, 
and was tried for reading the Scriptures and 
praying to God, and was sentenced to die. His 
father was condemned in the same sentence and 
wore fetters. ‘Two of his sisters also were con- 
demned to the same punishment, and wore the 
fetters. There were five altogether in one 
family condemned, and the father and two sis- 
ters died. The chain would have been taken 
off if he (the son) had renounced Christ and 
worshipped the gods of Madagascar. He 
might have stood a freeman, and been clothed 
with honors, if he had renounced his faith ia 
Christ. That whole family was thus involved 
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in the calamity, asit proved to them and their 


country, of being Christians, and in the glori-| 


ous and immortal honor of being faithful unto 
death. Four of them died in fetters and 
slavery. The survivor wore the fetters four 
years and six months, and then came the order 


that his fetters were to be knocked off; and 


they all thanked God for the wonders of human 


endurance which He had enabled him to. 


undergo. He (the speaker) had had many 
sources of sincere pleasure in the work in which 
it had been his privilege to be engaged in| 
Madagascar. Slavery prevailed extensively’ 
there; but it was pleasant among the many} 
features in connexion with slavery, to see how | 
Christianity mitigated and ameliorated the lot 
of the slaves. ‘he slavery there did not bear 
the slightest resemblance to that in the South- | 
ern States of America or the West Indies. 
The masters and mistresses would provide for 
the comfort of their slaves next to that of their 
children. He wished to express the influence 
which Christianity had in making the masters 
and mistresses the most efficient missionaries 
employed in bringing the slaves under the 
influences of Christianity. There were nota few 
of the martyrs who were attended by their slaves 
to the last, to the danger of their own lives. 
And why was that? It was because they had 
progressed in the same faith. It was a blessed 
and glorious result. Oo Communion Sunday 
he had seen the slave sitting with the master 
and mistress, and he had seen joy in the eyes 
of the family on witnessing sucharesult. The 
speaker then adverted to the first Sunday he 
spent amongst the people of Madagascar. 
They met at daybreak to celebrate the Com- 
munion ; and there were about 100 communi- 
cants at that early dawn. There were many 
there who had worn the fetters in prison, and 
had had their lives given them. There was a 
feeling poured forth in the prayers and hymns, 
and a manifestation of reality in the reception 
of the elements, that impressed him greatly. 
He was convinced that anybody looking on 
that scene would say that there was a reality 
about it; that it was not a ceremony, bunt a 
communion with Christ. When he first went 
there, there were three congregations and three 
churches, and not more than 300 members in 
the capital; and including the villages adjacent 
to the capital there were not more than six 
thousand. He had had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing by the last mail some accounts from Mada- 
gascar; and, in order to show the startling 
progress of Christianity there, he would read a 
few statistics. According to the last letter, 


dated July 2d, he found that the missionaries 
had been completing their statistics, which 
showed that there were 79 churches in the cap- 
ital and its vicinity; 98 Christian pastors for 
carrying on the work of preaching and teaching, 
and administering the ordinances of Baptism 
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and the Lord’s Supper in those churches ; 4374 
communicants ; candidates for communion in 
those churches, 549. Looking back on the 
past tothe numbers when he went there in 
1862, there had been an average of upwards of 
500 added to those churches every year. They 
might have had double the number and more 
if they had accepted all who were willing to 
come, and all who they believed were earnestly 
inquiring and willing to conform to the Gospel 
of Christ. But the natives had been extremely 
careful to keep the churches pure. They had 
adopted the principle that a small number of 
holy, consistent, devoted, zealous men, whose 
hearts were warmed by the love of Christ, was . 
better for their own spiritual prosperity, more 
honorable to the Lord Jesus Christ, and exerted 
a more powerful: influence on the men around 
them, than a large community less deserving 
of the name of the disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He presented that to them as a ground 
of encouragement ; asa motive for thankfulness 
to God for the great things He had done; and 
also as a stimulus for unceasing and more earnest 
persevering prayer; and if God has given the 
ability and the means, he represented it to them 
as an appeal for more earnest, generous, uniform, 
uninterrupted aid in the prosecution of that 
great work—for the work was going on in a 
manner that was marvellous. He was sure 
they would all feel ashamed in their own con- 
sciences before their blessed Lord if that work, 
which He had shown to be His work, should 
be impeded or retarded by withholding the 
power they had to give. After speaking of 
the native pastors and their ordination, and of 
his own call to the pastorate in Madagascar, 
the speaker expressed a hope that his coming 
amongst them that day would encourage them to 
go forward in the work. It was their honor and 
privilege, and, he hoped their happiness, to be 
connected with such a noble cause.” 


- ——»=<§5-—— — 
For Friends’ Review. 
PEACE. 


War is one of the greatest evils known to 
mankind amongst the nations of the earth, and 
the doing away of it is a subject which should 
claim the attention of individuals, and societies, 
and governments. I believe peace is attainable 
—a state for which all should be engaged to 
labor and attain unto; and the hope of the re- 
ward will be the fulfilment of these prophecies, 
(Isaiah ii. 4.) “* And he shall judge among the 
nations, and shall rebuke many people; and 
they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into praning-hooks: nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” It is believed 
among Christians that there will be a day and 
a time among men on earth when this prophecy 
will be fulfilled, and the nations on the earth 
will be Christian nations, and the people of the 
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a 
whole earth be Christian people, and that the | falsehood to falsehood, and I had placed it out 
knowledge of the Lord will cover the earth as| of my power to reprove her by my own equivo- 
the waters do ‘the sea. (Isaiah xi. 9.) “They|cation. I felt humbled to the very dust, and 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy moua-| the next day I resolved, over the cold clay of my 
tain: for the earth shall be full of the knowl-! friend, that I would never again, under any 
edge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.’’ | circumstances, say ‘ not at home.’ ’’— Christian. 
Therefore it is the duty of every individual - 

Christian to give his influence in favor of peace, 
and endeavor to know what is bis duty in society 
amongst his fellow-men to hasten that day of 
peace spoken of in these prophecies, and to en 
joy the peace spoken of by our Saviour, (John 
xiv. 27.) “ Peace I leave with you; my peace 
I give unto you: not as the world giveth, give 
IT unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.”” Then, if this be our 
concern, no doubt the Lord’s blessing will at- 
tend our efforts. LW. Bw 


———__ -~.8e- 


The following strikingly illustrates what is 
said to be a fashionable custom, but we trust 
one not adopted by any reader of the Review. 
It may, however, serve as a warning against 
any equivocation. 


——<« 








































PATRIOTISM. 


As the charge of want of patriotism will be 
noisily urged against all who endeavor to estab- 
lish purer principles of iuternational morality, 
it may be well to examine the meaning of that 
much-abused word, and the history of the idea 
it represents. Patriotism, as the dictionary 
will tell us, means love of country. It is too 
hastily assumed that love of country is an abso- 
lute and unmixed virtue. I[t_is a virtue as op- 
posed to love of self, but not as opposed to love of 
the race. For it is clear that the love we feel 
for our country is itself not without a mixture 
of selfishness, which cannot be eliminated. 
No one would hesitate to say that love of coun- 
try is to be ranked higher in the scale of vir- 
tue than love of our nearest relations; the 
reason evidently being that the selfish alloy 
enters more largely into the latter than into 
the former. 

Love of country, then, is laudable, because 
and in so far as it involves a sacrifice of our 
selfish instincts. From a variety of causes 
there is not, and cannot be, the same conflict 
between selfishness and patriotism in the citizens 
of most modern European states as in the repub- 
lies of antiquity. The relation of the indi- 
vidual citizen is much less close and personal. 
The Athenian felt that the greatness, and even 
the existence of his country depended appreci- 
ably on the conduct of himself, his friends, and 
acquaintances. Giving his vote for war meant 
exposing himself to the chance, and the not 
remote chance, of having to leave his business, 
don his fighting gear, and march to the border, 
or perhaps of being told off for service for 
many mopths at Memphis or Potidwa. If he 
had only to mount guard on the Long Walls two 
nights out of three, he wasa lucky man. If 
he fell into the hands of the enemy, it was not 
to be exchanged or “ paroled,” but more fre- 
quently to be dispatched on the spot. If his 
city was taken, he would probably be turned 
over to the executioner, and his wife and chil- 
dren to the slave dealer. 

Now, when the English Government, with 
the approbation of the country, declared war 
against Russia in 1854, we knew very well that 
it would make no difference to any of us person- 
ally. City men went into their business as 
usual. Country gentlemen killed time and 
partridges neither more nor less sedulously. 


THE FASHIONABLE LIE,—“ NOT AT HOME.” 


“T never,” says a lady, “sent that message 
to the door but once, and for that once I shall 
never forgive myself. It was more than three 
years ago; and when I told my servant that 
morning to say, ‘Not at home,’ to whomsoever 
might call, except she knew it was some 
intimate friend, I felt my cheeks tingle, and 
the girl’s look of surprise mortified me exceed- 
ingly. But she went about her duties, and I 
about mioe, sometimes pleased that I had 
adopted a convenient fashion by which I could 
secure more time to myself; sometimes pain- 
fully smitten with the reproaches of conscience. 
Thus the day wore away, and when Mr. Lee 
came home he startled me with the news that 
a very dear and intimate friend was dead. 

“** It cannot be,’ was my reply, ‘for she ex- 
acted of me a solemn promise that I would 
alone sit by her dying pillow, as she had some- 
thing of great importance to reveal to me. 
You must be misinformed; no one has been 
for me.’ Here suddenly a horrible suspicion 
crossed my mind. 

“*She sent for you, but you were not at 
home,’ said Mr. Lee, innocently ; then he con. 
tinued : ‘I am sorry for Charles, her husband ; 


your absence, from the fact that she called your 
name piteously. He would have sought for 
you, but your servant said she did not know 
where you had gore. Iam sorry. You must 
have been out longer than usual, for Charles 
sent a servant over here three times.’ Rural skittle grounds and metropolitan gin- 

“ Never in all my life did I experience such | palaces did a fair average business. I never 
a loathing of myself, such utter humiliation.| heard that Pall Mall looked empty or that 
My servant had gone farther than I, in adding | Lombard Street was less thronged, or even that 
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things were flatter in Petticoat Lane. The]REPORT ON SCRIPTURAL AND RELIGIOUS IN- 
22,000 red-coats who perished by the sword of STRUCTION.AT ACKWORTH SCHOOL. 
the enemy, or the arrangements of the War- Ten years having elapsed since the late Su- 
office, were not missed out of a population of| perintendent, Thomas Pumphrey, presented a 
27,000,000. Certainly the Russians did not} report on the course of Scriptural and Religious 
manage to put in mourning a family that I was] Instruction, pursued at Ackworth, the Com- 
acquainted with. There was the war nine-| mittee, renewedly impressed with the import- 
pence, it is true; and we did not like to pay it.| ance of this part of the training of the young, 
But will any one who reads these pages say| have deemed it desirable again to review the 
that it curtailed one of bis comforts, or of even course, and to note its present condition in the 
his luxuries? As for apprehensions of having] school. 
the horrors of war brought home to us, of} The following Minute, dated 7th mo. 4th, 
seeing hostile ships off our coast, or hostile} 1865, directing such a report to be presented, 
troops on our soil, it is needless to say that/ was accordingly adopted, and the Friends whose 
they never occurred to any one. names are hereto appended, were appointed a 
To talk of patriotism under such circum-| Sub-Committce to prepare it. 
stances is simple nonsense. It may be safely Copy of 25th Minute of the Country Committee of 
said that during the last half century no Eng- Ackworth School, 7th mo. 4th, 1865. 
lishmen have had an opportunity of showing} “The Scriptural and Religious Lnstruction 
their patriotism, except perhaps the builders | of the children in Ackworth School has claimed 
of the Alabama, and they did not avail them-|the serious attention of the Committee at this 
selves of it. time. With a view of presenting to the Com- 
Patriotism is now only a specious name for| mittee a statement of the care exercised in 
national insolence. To an Englishman his] reference to this subject, and also of impressing 
country is not something for which he is to|a continued sense of its importance upon 
sacrifice his personal interests, but something | parents, John Ford and Joseph Thorp, in con- 
which promotes them. His associations with it| junction with the Superintendent, are requested 
are entirely of an agreeable kind. They turn|to prepare a document, describing the course of 
exclusively on material advantage. He does| instruction now pursuedi po the school, for pre- 
not, indeed, own to himself that the ennobling| sentation to a future meeting of this Com- 
elements of patriotism, such as sacrifice, fidelity, | mittee.” 
loyalty, duty, are practically obsolete. On the 
contrary, he gives himself credit for all these 
qualities, as a matter of course. Patriotism has 
ever ranked as one of the noblest of virtues. 
When he rejoices over the capture of Pekin, or 
the establishment of compulsory trade with 
Japan, he is a patriot. The inference is obvi- 
ous and comfortable. In reality his feelings 
towards his country are neither more nor less 
elevated than those of a shareholder in a pros- 
perous joint-stock company, towards the concern 
in which he has been lucky enough to invest bis 
money.-—Prof. Beesley on International Morality. 


——————_~>-~ 6 - 


REPORT. 

The Friends to whom the preparation of the 
report was referred, have felt the difficulty of 
representing in a written statement, the various 
means included in the term religious instruc- 
tion, implying as it does, not only the storing 
of the memory with the truths, the doctrines, 
and the precepts of Holy Scripture, but the im- 
planting of right motives and principles, and 
the cultivation of habits of thought and action, 
that shall exemplify the Christian, in daily life 
and conversation. These objects are often 
effectively promoted by the watchful teacher, 
availing himself, incidentally and indirectly, of 
opportunities, arising out of circumstances too 
varied and too numerous to admit of description, 
or to be defined in a curriculum. 

In regard to Scriptural Teaching, it appears 
that though the system described in the Report 
of 1856 has been from time to time reconsid- 
ered, it has not been thought needful to make 
any material alteration in the course. 

The following report by the Master of the 
Tenth or Senior Class of boys, made by request 
of the Superintendent, whilst it describes the 
teaching of that class, will convey some idea 
of the general plan pursued in the school, on 
the Boys’ and the Girls’ side. 

“On assembling in the School Room at 
7 o’clock in the morning, we observe a few 
minutes’ silence. The boys are encouraged to 
regard this as a time when they may endeavor 


A poor imbecile creature was savingly at- 
tracted to the cross of Christ. Then there was 
but one thought which seemed to enter his soul, 
and that entirely occupied it. This was con- 
stantly obvious. Preach on what subject I 
might, nothing was understood, nothing felt, 
unless it was the love of Christ. For years 
there was hardly a Sabbath passed away without 
his greeting me in the belfry ; but nothing was 
said about the sermons unless they dwelt upon 
the love of Christ. Then his usual expression 
was, “ That sermon is good to my soul; it told 
me about the love of Christ.” He never suc- 
ceeded in getting beyond one idea; and upon 
that, ‘‘ The love of Christ—the love of Christ” — 
he would ring changes for fifteen minutes to- 
gether. That one idea occupied and filled his 
whole soul ! 
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to approach their Heavenly Father in thankful- 
ness for His mercies, and in prayer for strength 
to discharge the duties of the day; and each is 
counselled to ask for help to withstand those 
besetments to which he may feel himself more 
especially prone. The brief silence being over, 
the boys are allowed 10 or 15 minutes for indi- 
vidual Scripture reading, which they are en- 
joined to enter upon in a thoughtful, serious 
spirit. And though the practice of thus assign- 
ing @ portion of time, may in some, tend to 
weaken the sense of the individual duty of 
private reading, I think this loss, if any, is 
more than counterbalanced by the formation of 
a habit in those who might, otherwise, seldom 
read their Bibles. 

“Scripture Classes are held three times a 
week, the time devoted to each being about 
three-quarters of an hour. One of these oppor- 
tunities is devoted to the committing to memory 
of Texts of Scripture, illustrating some import- 
ant truth; as the Divine attributes—the state 
of man in the Fall—the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ—the work of the Holy Spirit—man’s 
relation and duties to his Creator, to his fellow- 
creatures, and to himself—and the Christian 
obligation of self-denial. On the other two 
occasions the historical facts and teachings of 
the Old and New Testaments are systematically 
pursued; the New Testament receiving the 


greater share of attention. In the course of 


these lessons, as ability is afforded, and the sub- 
ject suggests, doctrine is explained, precepts 
are enforced and practical lessons deduced. 
Fitting opportunities occasionally present thew- 
selves for setting forth the inspired character of 
the Holy Scriptures—the overruling Providence 
and mercy of God, in having caused them to be 
handed down from age to age—the unalterable 
authority of their teachings,—and that they are 
the standard of appeal, in reference to all re- 
ligious doctrine and practice. 

“‘ Lessons are given to the class on the His- 
tory and Principles of our own Society. The 
interest of the boys has often been very mani- 
fest on these occasions, not only in the events 
and incidents brought before them, but in the 


great truths and principles thereby illustrated : | 


and it is to these latter that their attention has 
been mainly directed, whilst the value of the 
History, merely as such, has also been upheld. 
Thus, the supremacy in matters of conscience, 
of God alone—the rights of conscience—the 
Christian boldness of daring to do right—the 
privilege of the guidance of the Holy Spirit— 
the obligation of perfect truthfulness—the ab- 
rogation of all oaths—the character of worship, 
whether congregational or private—the nature 
of Gospel winistry—the Headship of Christ in 
His church—the Christian obligation of peace. 
harmony and love, both between individuals and 
nations—the Baptism that now saveth, and the 
value of early dedication to the service of Christ 
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—are amongst the many important truths which 
have been set forth in connection with the His- 
tory of our own Society, and which have been 
confirmed by frequent reference to the Inspired 
Volume. The History of our Society is a sub- 
ject of interest to the older scholars, and they 
have, of late years, exhibited an attachment to 
our principles, and an admiration of their re- 
sults when carried out, as well as an increased 
interest in much that is claiming the attention 
of Friends, as a religious community, at the 


present day. 
(To be concluded.) 

Tt is an essential feature of the new life that 
it makes him that heareth say, ‘‘ Come.”— 
Robinson. 

sales 
JAMAICA. 
Copy of a Resolution of a Public Meeting held at 
Spanish Town, August 1st, 1866. 

That this meeting cheerfully embraces this 
opportunity of expressing their deep sense of 
obligation to the Society of Friends in particu- 
lar for the conspicuous and noble part they 
took in the abolition of colonial slavery, the 
twenty seventh anniversary of which this meet- 
ing are now met to celebrate, and for the deep 
interest they have ever since manifested in the 
welfare of the laboring classes of this island, in 
the aid they have afforded from year to year 
towards the support of schools for the instruc- 
tion of their youth; but more especially on 
this occasion, for the great generosity and kind- 
ness of the Society, in supplying funds for the 
relief of sufferers in the late outrages perpetra- 
ted on innocent persons in the parish of St. 
Thomas-in-the-East, as a consequence of the 
fearful operation of martial law. At the same 
time this meeting are constrained to render 
their heartfelt gratitude to the Society of 
Friends for having commissioned Messrs. Har- 
vey and Brewin to act as the almoners of their 
bounty, and for other benevolent purposes in 
connection with the welfare of the country; 
while it is impossible for them to withhold 
from the latter gentlemen their admiration and 
heartfelt gratitude for the uniform kindness 
avd discretion they have exemplified in the 
performance of their difficult and delicate du- 
ties, added to their almost unparalleled labors 
and self-denial in their efforts to ascertain the 
real state and condition of the country, with a 
view, if possible, of suggesting a remedy for 
present distress, and of assisting in any efforts 
that may be made by Government, or by com- 
binations or otherwise of philanthropic men, 
for its future peace, prosperity and happiness. 

While this meeting begs the Society, and 
the gentlemen named, to accept this tribute of 
heartfelt gratitude, and trust that their efforts 
for the benefit of the country generally may be 
crowned with success, they hope that the So- 
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ciety of Friends will still continue their efforts, 
particularly in the promotion of education 
among the children of the masses, and that by 
the blessing of God, without which “ nothing 
is strong, and nothing is holy,” they may yet 
feel themselves recompensed a hundredfold in 
the steady yet progressive advancement of the 
population in social position, and in moral and 
religious character. 
Signed on behalf of the meeting, 
JAMES M. PHILLIPPO, 
Chairman. 


__ FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 3, 1866. 

BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING commenced 
on the 22d and closed on the 25th ult. It was 
well attended, and some of the sittings particu- 
larly were felt to be remarkably favored and 
memorable seasons. In this, as in several other 
Yearly Meetings, it is apparent that of late 
years more life and religious interest have been 
shown, especially among the younger members. 
The geographical position of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting—between the North and the South, 
and closely connected with the West—makes it 
particularly desirable that it should be sus- 
tained, and gives increased value to the evi- 
dences of religious revival within its borders. 

We hope to furnish extracts from the Min- 
utes when a copy is received. 


iventeiiibiinemenkds 

Reviaious Instruction at ACK woRTH.— 
The Report on this subject, kindly forwarded 
to us by a friend in England, deserves the 
careful attention of parents as well as instruc- 
tors in our schools. In adopting the report, 
the Committee of Ackworth School say they 
“have satisfaction in testifying, as the result of 
the usual Examinations of the children on 
entering the School, that since the report, pre- 
sented ten increased attention 
appears to have been generally bestowed by 
parents, in the religious training of their chil- 
dren, and in communicating a knowledge of 
the truths of Holy Scripture. At the same 
time it must be acknowledged that in a few 
cases, there still is evidence of the need of yet 
more early parental care in the discharge of 
this important duty. 

It is due to the present and eternal interests 
of the child, and it is eminently helpful to his 
progress in the acquisition of intellectual, as 


years ago, 


| 
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well as of religious knowledge, when he enters 


the Boardiog School. 

The Committee would therefore affectionately 
invite the continued and increased diligence 
and care of parents, in the inculeation of sound 
moral and religious principles upon the minds 
of their children. We cannot overrate the 
importance of thus endeavoring to ‘ train them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.’ ” 


Lire Assurance.—The article which we 
have copied from the Atlantic Monthly, on Life 
Assurance, may be regarded with particular in- 
terest by many of our readers from the exist- 
ence of the “ Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany,” 
our religious Society. The office of the Com- 
pany is in this city, at No. 111 S. Fourth St. 


+ <0 


under the management of members of 


CorRrEcTION.—A correspondent makes the 
following correction of the statement in our 8th 
number in respect to the funds of the Indiana 
Freedmen’s Committee :— 

“The sums of money received from England 
and Ireland amounted to $8554.05. Our Quar- 
terly Meetings raised and paid into our Treasu- 
rer’s hands $17,209.63. The balance from last 
year was $8419.21; $1424.70 were received 
from societies and individuals, and $1704.88 
from the colored people, for tuition and books,” 


These sums amount to $37,312.47, as stated. 


—~<er- - 

MarrieD, on the 5th of Ninth month, 1866, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Oskaloosa, Iowa, Joun GARRETSON 
to Syivia B. Jonnson, and Samvuet Morris to Repecca 
M. Garretson, all of Oskaloosa. 

——, on the 19th of Nioth month, 1866, at Fair- 
mount Meeting, Ind., Eruraim O., son of Jesse and 
Lydia Harvey, to Exiza Jane, daughter of 8. Dillon. 

—— - +8. + 

Diep, on the 10th of Ninth month, 1866, after an 
illness of over five months, Mary C., wife of John 
Owen, aged 64 years and 10 months; an esteemed 
member of Bridgeport Monthly Meeting, Marion Co., 
Ind. During her protracted illness she conversed 
freely on religious subjects, greatly to the comfort 
and edification of her numerous friends and relatives, 
and she was often engaged in prayer. Her friends 
have strong evidence that she closed life’s rugged 
journey in a happy triumph of faith, and now rests 
with the redeemed. 

, on the 20th of Seventh month, 1865, in 
Macedon, N. Y., Henry Wituitts, aged 66 years, 6 
months and 6 days ; a member of Farmington Monthly 
Meeting. 

, on the 24th of Seventh month, 1866, at her 
son’s residence in Chatham, Tioga Co., Pa., FREg- 
LOVE WaRREN, of Deerfield, aged 76 years and 10 
months; a member of Farmington Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 20th of Sixth month, 1866, in Mace- 
don, N. Y., Wittiam Savery Lapua, aged 70 years, 
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1 month and 29 days; an esteemed Elder of Farm- 
ington Monthly Meeting. 

Disp, on the 29th of Ninth month, 1866, in Farm- 
ington, Ontario Co., N. Y., Homparey GRiNNgLL, 
aged 58 years, 1 mouth and 21 days; a member of 
Farmington Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 21st of Terth month, 1866, at his resi- 
dence in Germantown, Phila., Jeremian Hacker, in 
the 68th year of his age. 

—, on the 26th of Eighth month, 1866, at the 
residence of her son-in-law Isaac Roberts, in Hamil- 
ton Co., Ind., Resrcca Jones, in the 82d year of her 
age; a member of Richland Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
She expressed entire resignation to Him who ruleth 
all things, believing her time of departure had come. 





z otic 

A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
will be held at No. 112 N. Seventh St., on Seventh- 
day, the 3d inst., at 4 P. M. 


Saran Lewis, Secretary. 
tao 


A SITUATION AS TEACHER 
Of the English branches is wanted by a young 
woman. Application may be made at the office of 
Friends’ Review. 


eageniaitiaecatiens 
Why are God’s promises of peace and joy 
so great, and the believer's realization of them 
so comparatively Jitt/e, but because we do not 
act rationally in the furtherance of our best 
desires? Perhaps while we are earnestly pray- 
ing for the subjugation of some particular sin, 
we go needlessly to the scenes most likely to 
excite it; while we implore strength against the 
assaults of Satan, we go to meet him where we 
know his seat is. We ask more faith, and 
forthwith indulge in reading or conversation 
calculated to obscure the little that we have. 
We desire earnestly to grow in grace, and 
thence proceed to put ourselves under the most 
unfavorable influences, or deprive ourselves of 
the most ordinary means. We plant our vines 
on the cold side of the hill, and wonder that 
they yield us no rich juices; we scatter our 
corn upon the common field, and then wonder 
to find it trodden under foot; we leave our fires 
unstirred and our lamps untrimmed, and com- 
plain that we sit in darkness, and derive no 
warmth.— C. Fry. 
If you depend for water on a pond that is 
only filled by thunder-storms, you will often 
want water; but if you have a conduit that 
brings in water from a deep and ever flowing 
fountain, you never want. Human feelings and 
excitement, and emotions created by appeals to 
our feelings, may produce a temporary action, 
but it is only the soul which is actually “ joined 
to the Lord” by a true and living faith, that 
never wants strength, because Christ, who sup- 
plies that strength, can never fail. 
+ te 
Christ will plant that immortal seed in your 
hearts which shall gradually kill the weeds of 
corruption ; so that, according to His faithful 
word of promise, though sin may lodge and 
fight within you, yet it shall not be able to get 
dominion over you.— Walker. 
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THE JEALOUSY OF NATIONS. 


I know not whether this thing be the more 
ludicrous or the more melancholy. It is quite 
unspeakably both. Suppose I had been sent 
for by some private gentleman, living in a sub- 
urban house, with his garden separated only by 
a fruit-wall from his next-door neighbor’s; and 
he had called me to consult with him on the 
furnishing of his drawing-room. I begin look- 
ing about me and find the walls rather bare; [ 
think such and such a paper might be desirable— 
perhaps a little fresco here and there on the 
ceiling—a damask curtain or so at the windows. 
“Ah,” says my employer, ‘damask curtains, 
indeed! That’s all very fine, but you know [ 
can’t afford that kind of thing just now!” 
“ Yet the world credits you with a splendid in- 
come!” “Ah, yes,” says my friend; “ bat 
do you know at present I am obliged to spend 
it nearly all in steel traps?” “ Steel traps! 
for whom?” “ Why, for that fellow on the 
other side of the wall, you know; we’re very 
good friends, capital friends; but we are ob- 
liged to keep our traps set on both sides of the 
wall; we could not possibly keep our friendly 
terms without them and our spring-guns. The 
worst of it is, we are both clever fellows enough ; 
and there’s never a day passes that we don’t 
find out a new trap, ora new gun-barrel, or 
something; we spend about fifteen millions a 
year each in our traps take it altogether, and [ 
don’t see how we are to do with less.” A 
highly comic state of life for two private gen- 
tlemen ! but for two nations it seems to me not 
wholly comic! Bedlam would be comic, per- 
haps, if there were only one madman in it ; 
and your Christmas pantomime is comic, when 
there’s only one clown in it; but when the 
whole world turns clown, and paints itself red 
with its own heart’s blood instead of vermilion, 
it is something else than comic, I think. 
Mind, I know a great deal of this is play, and 
willingly allow for that. You don’t know what 
to do with yourself for a sensation ; fox-hunt- 
ing and cricketing will not carry you through 
the whole of this unendurably long mortal life. 
You liked pop-guns when you were school-boys, 
and rifles and Armstrongs are only the same 
things better made; but then, the worst of it 
is, that which was play to you when boys, was 
rot play to the sparrows ; and what is play to 
you now, is not play to the small birds of state : 
and for the black eagles, you are somewhat shy 
of taking shots at them, if I mistake not.—Rus- 
kin’s “ Crown of Wild Olive.” 

Spiritual blessings are not often bestowed in 
any eminent degree, without a proportionate 
sacrifice of things that nature clings to, of this 
world’s treasures,—its pomp, its pride, and its 
opinions,—or, dearer still, some treasure of our 
own, our wisdom, or knowledge, or mental inde- 


pendence.—C. Fry. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF OHIO 
YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 140.) 


The following is a summary of the reports of 
agents and teachers : 


Schools for Literary Instruction. 
Average monthly enrolment,...........- 326 1-7 
«© daily attendance,..............208 2-7 
Whole nuniber who have received in- 
struction the past year, 
The Industrial School was in opera- 
tion parts of four months. 
Average number of women employed 
per month, 
Average number working per day, 
Number of hours per day,..........s000008 piceooull 
Whole number of women who received 
instruction in the school,...........++s++ 125 
Number of garments made, .............0++ 1267 
” a“ distributed,...........2755 


As the school houses would not be permitted 
to remain longer on the public ground, and it 
being desirable to retain them for the accom- 
modation of schools next winter, John Watson 
purchased six town lots of Dr. H. C. Hunts- 
man, valued at $350, at a cost to the Committee 
of two hundred dollars, Huntsman deducting 
the balance as a donation. And the houses 
have been removedand placed on three of them, 
and insured against fire. 

According to contract, when the colored peo- 
ple pay $200 for the lots, $200 in addition to 
what they contributed and what they paid for 
tuition, together with $100 for removing and 
insuring the houses, and show sufficient ability 
to conduct their own schools, they are to own 
and have possession of the buildings and the 
lots on which they stand. This leaves three 
lots, not included in the contract, belonging to 
the Yearly Meeting. We appointed three of 
our number to take a deed in trust for the 
meeting. 

The literary progress of the scholars was very 
satisfactory, quite equal to that observed in 
white schools in the North. They are general- 
ly inclined to try to help themselves ; and their 
moral and religious improvement is very en- 
couraging. And we have the testimony of 
Government officers, in addition to that of our 
agents and teachers, that a good influence ex- 
tended even to the white citizens, there being 
much less opposition to colored schools than 
when ours commenced. 

Missionary labor seldom perhaps, if ever, 
yields an earlier-or richer harvest than that be- 
stowed among the Freedmen, and we think that 
the officers of the Freedmen’s Bureau generally 
give special encouragement to Friends to labor 
in this field. We are induced to believe that 
such labor constitutes an important part of the 


mission of our Society, and that it loudly calls | 
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for our continued_concern, exertion and liberal- 
ity. 
: On behalf of the Committe, 
Epwarp WILLIAMS, 
Secretary. 

The Treasurer's report up to Ninth month 
Ist, 1866, shows the amount of cash and goods 
received from all the Monthly Meetings the 
past year to be $6,236.31—which, added to 
the cash on hand last year, and money received 
of freedmen for tuition, books, garments, &c., 
made a total of $10,771.61. The expendi- 
tures lefta balance inthe Treasurer’s hands of 
$672.86. 

Which being read were satisfactory and the 
labors of the Committees approved. And the 
meeting entertaining a lively feeling of the im- 
portance of persevering in our endeavors and 
continuing our operations for the mental and 
moral improvement and elevation of those peo- 
ple, as well as for the relief of cases of physical 
suffering, where we may have the opportunity, 
Friends were earnestly advised to contribute 
liberally for the purpose of furnishing means to 
carry on the work the ensuing year, and the 
following Friends were appointed to open sub- 
scriptions for this object during the Yearly 
Meeting, and report to a future sitting. ‘ 

The Executive Committee on Freedmen’s 
Affairs was continued. William H. Ladd and 
Joseph Russell were released from the Commit- 
tee at their request, and Wm. Henry Crew and 
Joel Wood appointed in their places. 

Fifth-day.—The following report was re- 
ceived from the Committee on First-day Schools, 
which was satisfactory to the meeting, and 
Friends are advised to observe the recommenda- 
ticns of the Committee, and endeavor to in- 
crease the number and efficiency of such schools. 


Report of the Committee on First-day Schools 
for Scriptural Instruction. 


Written reports have been received from the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committees on the subject 
of First-day Schools for Scriptural Instruction, 
from which it appears : 

Number of schools within our limits, 20; 
whole number of pupils enrolled, 934 ; average 
attendance, 613; number of those enrolled, 
members, 658; number attending over 21 years 
of age, 170; number of meetings without 
schools, 8 ; number of libraries reported, 8 ; 
number of volumes, 1235 ; number of Bible clas- 
ses not included in above, 2 ; number of teachers 
and officers engaged, 123; number of members 
who do not attend schools, perhaps half. Some 
missionary labor by members teaching and su- 
perintending other Scriptural schools. 

A very interesting convention was held at 
Damascus, in the Sixth month last, under the 
auspices of the Committee, in which many sub- 
jects connected with Scriptural instruction 
were examined. 








l. 


The necessity was felt for more doctrinal 
teaching, that our members generally, and our 
teachers particularly, should become more 
thoroughly acquainted with the teachings of 
the Holy Scriptures, so as to comprehend the 
meaning of the writers and our distinguishing 
views. 

The Committee are desirous that Friends be 
encouraged to lend their influence to the sup- 
port of First day Schools in their respective 
meetings, and send up distinct reports of their 
labors to the Committee next year. 

Geo. K. JENKINS, 
Clerk. 

The meeting being introduced into deep ex- 
ercise on the subject of the daily reading of the 
Holy Scriptures in our families, it was the uni- 
ted judgment of this and women’s meeting that 
afifth annual query be adopted in the following 
form, and that the latter part of the second an- 
nual query, being embraced in this, be omit- 


“Sth. Is each family of Friends supplied 
with a copy of the Holy Seriptures, and are 
they in the daily practice of reading a portion 
thereof, with their families collected, attended 
with a devotional pause.” 

Sizxth-day.—It is now concluded that the 
time of holding the Meeting for Sufferings in 
the Fifth month be changed to Sixth day pre- 
ceding Damascus Quarterly Meeting, at 90’clock. 
in the morning. 

The Committee to obtain subscriptions for 
the purpose of continuing our labors among the 
Freedmen, report fhe amount subscribed two 
thousand two hundred and thirteen dollars and 
fifty cents. 

The Committee is continued to obtain farther 
subscriptions for that important object, and pay 
over the same to John Batler, Treasurer of the 
Executive Committee, as early as practicable, 
and report to next Yearly Meeting. Our 
Monthly Meetings are also directed to continue 
to extend care in this concern, and to co-ope- 
rate with the Yearly Meeting’s Committee in 
endeavors to raise and forward additional 
means for the promotion of its beneficent ob- 
jects. 

Aaron L. Benedict, Ezra Cattell, James Far- 
mer, William H. Ladd, Jonathan Binns, Mary 
Elliott, Meribah Farmer and Sarah E. Jeukins 
were appointed to attend, on behalf of this 
meeting, the opening of the Yearly Meeting 
about to be established in Canada, and report 
of their attention to our next Yearly Meeting. 

The Committee to visit and assist subordi- 
nate meetings, &c., produced the following re- 
port : 

“The Committee to visit and assist subordi- 
nate meetings, and to visit families as way might 
open, report: That most, or all of our meetings, 
and a considerable number of families and indi- 
viduals in different parts of the Yearly Meet- 
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ing, have been visited by members of the Com- 
mittee. And notwithstanding there are many 
deficiencies existing among Friends, and some 
of our testimonies not as faithfully supported as 
would be best, yet we believe that love and 
harmony characterize our meetings and mem- 
bers generally. And we are encouraged in a 
belief that there is a growing interest manifest 
among our younger members to become ac- 
quainted with the Holy Scriptures and with the 
doctrines and testimonies of our religious So- 
ciety ; as, also, a decrease in the practice of 
visiting on the first day of the week. We have 
felt satisfaction and encouragement in our 
labors, and we believe that further labor in the 
same direction would be beueficial. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
JOHN BurTLer, 
Evita WILLIAMs.” 
Jinth month 6th, 1866. 


Which was truly satisfactory to the meeting, 
and the Committee is continued and encouraged 
to pursue their labors fur the advancement of 
the cause of truth amongst us. 

Aaron L. Benedict, Joseph Stanley, Jabez 
Coulson, Asa C. Tuttle and William H. Ladd 
were added to the Committee, and Miller Gib- 
son released at his request. 

The reference from last year of the proposition 
to change the time of holding this Yearly Meet- 
ing, being taken into consideration, the propo- 
sition, with the concurrence of women’s meet- 
ing, was referred to the Meetings for Sufferings 
to report thereon next year. 

Essays of epistles were produced by the Com- 
mittee appointed to prepare them, addressed to 
the Yearly Meetings of London and Dublin, 
and those ot this continent with which we have 
been in the practice of corresponding. The 
Committee also prepared an epistle to the new 
Yearly Meeting to be opened next year in Cana- 
da, which were all read, and, with some small 
alterations, approved and directed to be signed 
by the Clerk, and forwarded to the several 
Yearly Meetings. 

Having been favored to dispose of the import- 
ant subjects that have come before us, in the 
spirit of harmony and Christian love, under a 
sense of the cementing influence of that love, 
and the condescending mercy of our Heavenly 
Father, which has been felt to be with us in our 
deliberations and exercises, the meeting con- 
cludes, and Friends separate to meet again at 
the usual time next year at Mount Pleasant, if 
the Lord permit. 

JONATHAN Binns, Clerk. 

Human minds may, and they often do, know 
each other with an assorance which results in 
a happy unity of trust and love. Let it not be 
doubted, then, that the divine and human mind 
may know each other with a more perfect as- 
surance, and with far higher and richer results. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 
(Concluded from page 127. 

The great advantages derived from life as- 
surance are proved by its rapid progress, both 
in Great Britain and the United States, after 
its principles had once been fully explained. 
As already stated, the first society for the gen- 
eral assurance of life was the Amicable, founded 
in 1706; but, most unreasonably, its rates of 
premium were made uniform for all ages as- 
sured ; nor was any fixed amount guaranteed in 
case of death. Hence very little was done ; and 
it was not until 1780 that the business of life 
assurance may be said to have fairly begun. 
Since then, companies have been formed from 
time to time, so that at present there are in 
Great Britain some two hundred in active oper- 
ation, and the amount assured upon life is esti- 
mated at more than £200,000,000. 

In America, the first life-assurance company 
open to all was the Pennsylvania, established 
in 1812. And though many others, devoted in 
whole or in part to this object, were formed in 
the interim, so little pains was taken to inform 
the public upon the system, that in 1842 the 
amount assured probably did not exceed $5,000,- 
000. But, in a Christian country, all material 
enterprises go swiftly forward, and of late years 
the progress of life assurance has equalled that 
of railroads and telegraphs; so that there are in 
the United States at least fifty companies, which 
are disbursing in claims, chiefly to widows and 
orphans, about five millions of dollars annually. 

With this large extension of business, the 
fundamental principles of life assurance are 
now universally agreed on; but, in carrying 
them out, there are differences deserving atten- 
tion. 

_ Life-assurance companies may be divided 
into three classes,—the stock, the mutual, and 
the mixed. In the stock company, the manage- 
ment is in the hands of the stockholders, or 
their agents, with whom the applicant for in- 
surance contracts to pay so much while living, 
in consideration of a certain sum to be paid to 
his representatives at his death; and here his 
connection with it ceases; the profits of the 
business being divided among the stockholders. 
In the mutual company the assured themselves 
receive all the surplus premium or profit. The 
law of the State of New York passed in 1849 
requires that all life-insurance companies or- 
ganized in the State shall have a capital of at 
least oue hundred thousand dollars. Mutual 
life-insurance companies organized in that State 
since 1849 pay only seven per cent. on their 
capital, which their stock by investment may 
produce. In the mixed companies there are 
Various combinations of the principles peculiar 
to the other two. They differ from the mutual 
companies only in the fact that, besides paying 
the stockholders legal interest, they receive a 
portion of the profits of the business, which in 
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some cases in this-country has caused the capi- 
tal stock to appreciate in value over three hun- 
dred per cent., and in England over five hun- 
dred per cent. 

To decide which of these is most advantageous 
to the assured, we must consider the subject of 
premiums, and understand whence companies 
derive their surplus, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the profits. This is easily explained. As the 
liability to death increases with age, the proper 
annual premium for assurance would increase 
with each year of life. But as it is important 
not to burden age too heavily, and as it is sim- 
pler to pay a uniform sum every year, a mean 
rate is taken,—one too little for old age, but 
greater than is absolutely necessary to cover the 
risk in the first years of the assurance. Hence 
the company receives at first more than it has 
to pay, and thus accumulates funds to provide 
for the time when its payments will naturally 
be in excess of its receipts. Now these funds 
may be invested so as of themselves to produce 
an income, and the increase thence derived may, 
by the magical power of compound interest, 
reaching through a long series of years, become 
very large. In forming rates of premium, re- 
gard is had to this; but to gain security in a 
contract which may extend far into the future, 
it is prudent to base the calculations on so low 
a rate of interest that there cav be a certainty 
of obtaining it. The rate adopted is usually 
three per cent. in England, and four or five per 
cent in this country. But, in point of fact, the 
American companies now obtain on secure in- 
vestments six or seven per cent. 

Again, in order to cover expenses and provide 
against possible contingencies, it is common to 
add to the rates obtained by calculation from 
correct tables of mortality a certain percentage, 
called loading, which is usually found more 
than is necessary, and forms a second source of 
profit. 

Again, most tables of mortality are derived 
from the experience of whole communities, 
while all companies now subject applicants to a 
medical examination, and reject those found 
diseased ; it being possible to discover, through 
the progress of medical science, even incipient 
signs of disease. Hence one would expect that 
among these selected lives the rates of mortal- 
ity would be less than by ordinary statistics; 
and this is confirmed by the published experi- 
ence of mamy companies. Here we find a third 
source of profit. 

In these three ways, and others incidental to 
the business, it happens that all corporations 
managed with ordinary prudence accumulate a 
much larger capital than is needed for future 
losses. The advocates of the stock plan con- 
tend that, bya low rate of premium, they 
furnish their assured with a full equivalent for 
that division of profits which is the special boast 
of other companies. In a corporation purely 
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mutual, the whole surplus is — 
applied to the benefit of the assured, either by 
a dividend in cash, or by equitable additions to 
the amount assured without increase of pre- 
mium, or by deducting from future premiums, 
while the amount assured remains the same. 
The advantages of the latter system must be 
evident to every one. 

It is of course important in all companies, 
whether mutual or not, that the officers should 
be men of integrity, sagacity, and financial 
experience, as well as that due precautions 
should be taken in the care and investment of 
the company’s fund; and it is now proved by 
experience in this country, that, when a com- 
pany is thus managed, so regular are the rates 
of mortality, so efficient the safeguards derived 
from the selection of lives, the assumption of 
low rates of interest, and the loading of pre- 
miums, that no company, when once well 
established, has ever met with disaster. On 
the other hand, there has been a rapid accretion 
of funds, in some instances to the amount of 
many millions of dollars. The characteristics 
of a good company are security and assurance 
at cost. It should sell, not policies merely, but 
assurance ; and it should not make a profit for 
the capitalist out of the widow and orphan. 

The policies issued by life companies vary in 
their form and nature. The ordinary one is 
called the life policy, by which the company 
contracts to pay, on the death of the assured, 
the sum named in the policy, to the person in 
whose behalf the assurance is made. 

In mutual (cash) companies, when the pre- 
mium has been paid in full for about sixteen 
years, judging from past experience, the policy- 
holder may expect that his annual dividend on 
policy and additions will exceed the annual 
premium, thus obviating the necessity of further 
payments to the company, while his policy 
annually increases in amount for the remainder 
of life. But, on the contrary, when the divi- 
dends have been anticipated, asin the note 
system, by giving a note for part of the premium, 
the policy-holder insuring in this way, although 
he may at first receive a larger policy than he 
has the ability to pay for in cash, may lose the 
chief benefit of life insurance. For should he 
become unable, either by age, disease, or loss of 
property, to continue the payment of his pre. 
miums, his policy must lapse, because there is 
no accumulativn of profits to his credit oa which 
it can be continued. 

In other forms of life policies, called “ Non- 
forfeitable,” premiums are made payable in 
“one,” “five,” or “ten” annual payments. 
In all cash companies, and in some of the note 
companies, after the specified number of pre- 
miums have been paid, the policy-holder draws 
an annual dividend in cash. 

A further advantage arising from this plan 
is, that the policy-holder, at any time after two 





































annual payments have been made, is always 
entitled to a “paid-up” policy for as many 
“fifths” or “ tenths ” of the sum assured as he 
shall have paid annual premiums, For exam- 
ple: a “five-annual-payment policy” for 
910,000, on which three premiums bave been 
paid, would entitle the holder toa “ paid-up 
policy” for $6,000; a “ ten annval-payment 
policy ” for $10,000, on which three payments 
had been made, would entitle the holder to 
$3,000 ; and so on for any number of payments 
and for any amount, in accordance with the 
face of the policy. 


Another form is denominated the Endow- 


ment Policy, in which the amount assured is 
payable when the party attains a certain age, 
or at death, should he die before reaching that 
age. This policy is rapidly gainiag favor, as it 
provides for the man himself in old age, or for 
his family in ease of his death. It is also fast 
becoming a favorite form of investment. We 
can show instances where the policy-holders 
have received a surplus above all they have 
paid to the company, with compound interest 
at six per cent. and no charge whatever for 
expenses or cost of insurance meanwhile. 


The Term Policy, as its name implies, is is- 


sued for a term of one or more years. 


Policies are also issued on joint lives, payable 


at the death of the first of two or more parties 
named in the policy; and on survivorship, 
payable toa party named in case he survives 
another. 


Some companies require all premiums to be 


paid in cash, while others take the note of the 
assured in part payment. These are denomina- 
ted cash and note companies, and much 
difference of opinion exists as to their compara- 
tive merits. 


The latter is at first sight an attractive system, 


and its advocates present many specious argu- 
ments in its favor. The friends of cash 
payments, however, contend that the note 
system is detrimental and delusive, from the fact 
that these notes are liable to assessment, and, 


in ease of death, to be deducted from the 


amount assured ; also that the notes accumulate 


as the years roll on, the interest growing 


annually larger, and the total cash payment 


consequently heavier, while the actual amount 
of assurance, that is, the difference between its 
nominal amount and the sum of the notes, 
steadily lessens ; and thus a provision for one’s 
family gradually changes into a burden upon 
one’s self. 

But whatever differences of opinion may exist 
as to the comparative value of various systems, 
few will deny the advantages which life assur- 
ance has conferred upon the public, especially 
in America, whose middle classes, ambitiously 
living up to their income, are rich mostly in 
their labor and their homesteads,—in their 
earnings rather than their savings; and whose 
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wealthy classes are rich chiefly through the 
giddy uncertainties of speculation,—magnifi 
cent to-day, in ruins to-morrow. In a country 
like this, no one can estimate the amount of 
comfort s. cured by investment in life assurance. 
It is the one measure of thrift which remains 
to atone for our extravagance in living and 
recklessness in trade. 

Henry Ward Beecher spoke wisely when he 
advised all men to seck life assurance. He 
says :-— 

“It is every man’s duty to provide for his 
family. That provision must include its future 
contingent condition. That provision, in so 
far as it is material, men ordinarily seek to 
secure by their own accumulations and invest- 
ments. But all these are uncertain. The man 
that is rich to-day, by causes beyond bis reaeh 
is poor to-morrow. A war in China, a revolu- 
tion in Europe, a rebellion in America, overrule 
ten thousand fortunes in every comwercial 
community. 

“ But in life assurance there are no risks or 
contingencies. Other investments may fail. 
A house may burn down. Banks may break 
and their stock be worthless. Bonds and mort- 
gages may be seized for debt, and all property 
or evidences of property may fall into the 
bottomless gulf of bankruptcy. But money 
secured to your family by life assurance will go 
to them without fail or interruption, provided 
you have used due discretion in the selection 


of a sound and honorable assurance company. 
Of two courses, one of which may leave your 
family destitute, and the other of which assures 
them a comfortable support at your decease, 
can there be a doubt which is to be chosen? 
Cun there be a doubt about duty ?” 


There is not only an overflowing fulness of 
oil in the “Good Olive,” but “ golden pipes” 
(as in the prophet’s vision) for the conveyance 
of that oil to the lamps, to keep them burning. 
As in the garden of Eden, innocency and 
pleasure were twisted together; so, in the Gos- 
pel of Christ, grace and peace have kissed each 
other. Christ having wrought out the salvation 
for us, the work of the spirit is to give us the 
comfort of it; hence the joy of the saints is said 
to be the joy of the Holy Ghost, (1 Thess. i. 6,) 
because it is His office to administer such com- 

forts as tend to the filling of us with joy.—P. 
" Henry. 


Let us, that profess religion, study to make 
it more and more pleasant to ourselves. We 
see how much is done to make it so; let us not 
receive the grace of God herein in vain. Let 
them that walk in Wisdom’s ways taste the 
sweetness of them, and relish it. Christ’s ser- 
vice is perfect freedom; let us not make a 
drudgery of it, nor a toil of such a pleasure. 
We should not only be reconciled to our duty, 
but sing at our work.—P. Henry. 
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PENCIL MARKS*=IN A BOOK OF DEVOTION. 


Strong words are these, “O Lord! I seek but Thee, 
Not Thine! I ask not comfort, ask not rest; 

Give what, and how, and when, Thou wilt to me, 
I bless Thee—take all back—and be Thou blest.” 


Sweet words are these, “) Lord, it is Thy love 
And not Thy gift I seek; yet am as one 
That loveth so, I prize the least above 
All other worth or sweetness under sun.” 


And all these lines are underscored, and bere 
And there a tear hath been and left its stain, 
The only record, haply, of a tear 
Long wiped from eyes no more to weep again. 


And as I gaze, a solemn joy comes o'er me— 
By these deep footprints [ can surely guess 
Some pilgrim by the road that lies before me 
Hath crossed, long time ago, the wilderness. 


With feet oft bruised among the sharp flints, duly 
He turned aside to gather simples here, 

And lay up cordials for his faintoess—truly 
Now will I track his steps and be of cheer. 


‘And wearied, by this wayside fountain’s brink 
He sat to rest, and as it then befell, 

The stone was rolled away, he stooped to drink 
The waters springing up from life’s clear well. 


And oft upon his journey faring sadly 
He communed with this Teacher from on high, 
And meeting words of promise, meekly, gladly, 
Weat on his way rejoicing—so will I! 
Dora GREENWELL. 


— em + 
THE POOR PITMAN TO HIS WIFE. 

I've got a word like a fire in my heart, 
That will not let me be— 

“ Jesus, the Son of God, who loved, 
And who gave Humself for me.” 


There’s none on earth could frame such a tale, 
For as strange as the tale may be,— 

Jesus, my Saviour, that Thou shouldst die, 
For love of a man like me! 


Why only think now if it had been 
Peter, or blessed Paul, 

Or Jobn, who used to lean on his breast, 
One couldn’t bave wondered at all 


If He’d loved and He’d died for men like these, 
Who loved Him so well—but you see 

It was J that Jesus loved, wife, 
He gave Himself for me. 


It was for me that Jesus died, 
For me, and a world of men 
Just as sinful, and just as slow 

To give back his love again. 


He didn’t wait till I came to Him, 
But He loved me at my worst; 
He needn’t ever have died for me, 

If I could have loved Him first. 


And couldst Thou love such a man as me, 
My Saviour! Then I'll take 
More heed to this wandering soul of mine, 
If its only for Thy sake! 
—Author of “ Patience of Hope,”’ in Sunday Magazine. 
Peace is the every day dress of the believer's 
soul when he goes forth in the morning to labor, 
and returns in the evening to rest. Peace is 
the Christian, resting in the green pastures— 
reclining beside the still waters—resting under 
the shadow of the Great Rock. 
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“He that soweth sparingly, shall reap also 
sparingly; and he that soweth bountifully, 
shall reap also bountifully.” 

What an incentive to holy living and in- 
creased spiritual attainments ! 

My soul, wouldst thou be a star shining high 
and bright in the firmament of glory 7—wouldst 
thou receive the ten-talent recompense? Then 
be not weary. Gird on thine armor for fresh 
conquests. Be gaining daily some new victory 
over sin. Deny thyself. Be a willing cross- 
pearer for thy Lord’s sake. Do good to all 
men as thou hast opportunity ; be patient under 
provocation, slow to wrath, resigned in trial. 
Let the world take knowledge of thee, that 
thou art wearing Christ's livery, and bearing 
Christ’s spirit, and sharing Christ’s cross. And 
when the reaping time comes, He who has 
promised that the cup of cold water shall not 
go uvrecompensed, will not suffer thee to lose 
thy reward. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreren Intetticgncr.—English advices by mail 
to the 17th, and by telegraph to the 26th ult., have 
been received. 

It was announced on the 25th, by a letter from 
C. W. Field to the New York Agent of the Associated 
Press, that after the first inst. the charge for mes- 
sages passing through the Atlantic cable will be re- 
duced one-half. 

ExGtanp.—Great Reform demonstrations are to be 
beld in London, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

The “ Jamaica Committee” have issued an ad- 
dress, announcing that they have resolved to under- 
take the duty, which the government has declined, 
of submitting to judicial inves'igation the conduct 
of Governor Eyre and bis subordinates, in putting 
to death G. W. Gordon and others, for alleged 
offences, without a lawful trial. They appeal to the 
public to assist them in raising a fund of £10,000, 
to defray the heavy expenses which will necessarily 
be incurred, from the distance of Jamaica and other 
causes, as well as from the powerfal resistance, 
backed by all the resources of wealth, which they 
must expect to encounter. They declare that their 
sole object is to vindicate the law, as a security 
against a repetition of such acts in future by men in 
power; and that the acts for which it is intended to 
prosecute were not done in the suppression of the 
so-called rebellion, but after the period at which, as 
Gov. Eyre himself expressly stated, the insurrection 
was completely crushed. They also consider that 
justice is due to the memory and the families of 
those who suffered a felon’s death for crimes of 
which there is reason to believe they were not law- 
fully or justly convicted. 

Delegates from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
are now in England, sent thither to promote the 
confederation of the British North American prov- 
inces. Those from Canada relative to the same 
subject have not yet gone, but will do so shortly. 

A letter to the Atlantic Telegraph company from 
L. Clarke, an operator at Valentia, is published, 
giving some interesting statements respecting the 
cables, which he has been testing with great care. 
The insulation of the cable of 1865 is even better 
than of that of 1866, owing, probably, to its having 
been longer submerged ; but the later cable has so 
greatly improved since its submersion that it is 
doubtful which will ultimately prove the better. If 
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either cable be disconnected with the earth, and 
charged with electricity, it requires more than an 
hour for half the charge to escape through the 
insulating covering to the earth. He says: “ With 
a single galvanic cell, composed of a few drops of 
acid in a silver thimble and a fragment of zinc 
weighing grain or two, conversation may readily, 
though slowly, be carried on either through one of 
the cables, or through the two joined together at 
Newfoundland, so as to form a loop; and although 
in the latter case the spark, twice traversing the 
breadth of the Atlantic, has to pass through 3700 
miles of cable, its effects at the distant end are visi- 
ble on the galvanometer in a little more than a 
second after contact is made with the batiery.” The 
indications are not dubious, but full and strong, and 
it is plain that even asmaller battery would produce 
simidar effects. The clerks are gaining experience 
and confidence in working, and in some short and 
exceptional trials have attained a speed of 17 or 
even 18 words per minute. 


France.—The Emperor's health has become much 
impaired, and is even reported to be in a dangerous 
condition. 

It is now said that the Freoch troops will leave 
Rome next month. 


Sparn.—The Queen has issued a decree, that any 
person held in slavery in Cuba or Porto Rico, shall 
be considered as emancipated and free on touching 
the territory of Spain or the adjacent islands, or on 
arriving within the jurisdiction and maritime zone 
of the same, whatever may be the cause of bis com- 
ing thitber; and shall also be free whenever, either 
in company with the master or sent by him, he en- 
ters the territory or jurisdiction of any State where 
slavery does not exist. The condemnation of slaves 
to places of punishment across the ocean, with de- 
tention and sale for misdemeanor, is prohibited, and 
such detention and punishment must take place in 
Cuba or Porto Rico. If the emancipation decreed 
on coming into Spain shall fall on individuals who 
have come thither by a sentence of the courts of 
Cuba or Porto Rico, indemnity shall be given forthe 
whole or part of the price which might be expected 
from the sale of the slave. A resolution intended 
to prevent the slave trade in Cuba and Porto Rico, 
was adopted by the Spanish legis!ative body in the 
7th monch last. 

The project submitted by France and England to 
the Spanish government, for the settlement of the 


Chilian difficulty, has been approved by the Queen 
of Spain and her Ministers. 


Geamany.—The treaty between Prussia and Saro- 


ny bas been fully ratified. Pursuant to its pro- 
visions, Suxony is to pay 10,000,000 florins, (nearly 
$5,000,000.) The castle or fortress of Konigstein ig 
ceded to Prussia. The army of Saxony has been 
disbanded. 

The House of Deputies of Baden has rejected the 
proposed alliance with Prussia. 

Turxey.—Prince Charles of Hohenzollern has vis- 
ited Constantinople, and has been received by the 
Sultan, and formally recognized as Hospodar of 
Roumania, (the united principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia.) This recognition involves the heredi- 
tary right of succession in the Prince’s family, a 
concession which the Porte had previously resisted. 

The insurgents iu Candia are said to have deter- 
mined on an energetic prosecution of the war. The 
Turks are reported to have lost quite heavily in one 
engagement. All negotiations have hitherto been 
without result. 

Cuina.—Accounts to Eighth month 28th, state 
that the town of Hankow, on the Yangtse Kiang, was 
completely inundated, the flood being greater than 
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for many years. The crops in the vicinity were de- 
stroyed, cattle drowned, and thousands of persons 
deprived of employment or shelter, At Kwangtse, 
near Nankin, the destruction of life had been very 
great. 


Japan.—An insurrection or civil war appears to be 
in progress, and the last reports represent that the 
Tycoon’s forces had been defeated in four battles, the 
last one being attended with great slaughter ou both 
sides. 


Mexico.—The latest accounts indicate that the 
prospects of the Imperial cause are almost hopeless. 
In a recent engagement near a village about 80 miles 
east of the city of Mexico, the “Belgian legion” 
were completely defeated by the Mexicans, having 20 
officers killed, and they retreated to Tula, leaving 
their artillery and trains in the hands of the victors. 
The surviving officers afterwards embarked at Vera 
Craz for Belgium. Gen. Castelnau, the special 
agent sent by the Emperor Napoleon, arrived at 
Vera Cruz on the 12th ult. His instructions are 
said to be to send to France, in two detachments, all 
the troops now there. It is reported, also, that he 
is the bearer of a message to Maximilian from Napo- 
leon, advising him to abdicate in favor of whom he 
pleases, and return home, the protection of the 
French flag being offered him for that purpose. We 
have reports from Europe that the wife of Maximilian, 
who recently went on a special mission to the 
French Emperor and the Pope, bas become insane, 
in consequence, apparently, of the utter failure of 
her applications for further assistance, and that the 
Emperor of Austria bas dispatched a vessel to Mexi- 
co to carry his brother home. 

The French commander at Acapulco is said to 
have received orders to evacuate that place, as soon 
as he should be advised of the evacuation of Mazat- 
lan, which was to take place on the 15th ult., and to 
destroy such stores, &c., as he could not remove. 
Morelia, the capital of the State of Michoacan, was 
closely besieged by the Liberals at the latest ac- 
counts. 


Bairish Amertca.—The trials of Fenian prisoners 
taken at Fort Erie, during their invasion of Canada 
in the Sixth month last, commenced at Toronto on 
the 24th ult. Up to the 26th, two bad been con- 
victed, and both were sentenced to death. One of 
them claims to heve accompanied the expedition 
merely as @ newspaper correspondent, and to bave 
taken no active part; the other is a Roman Catholic 
priest. Both were indicted as American citizens, 
and as having, with others, invaded the province 
with intent to levy war. Secretary Seward has ad- 
dressed a note to the British Minister at Washing- 
ton, inferming bim that our government feels bound 
to inquire into the leg&lity, justice and regularity of 
the proceedings in these cases, and that it has, there- 
fore, instructed the U. S. Consul at Toronto to pro- 
cure a copy of the record of tbe trials ; and asking 
him to promote the prompt grantiog of such applica- 
tions from the Consul. He expresses a hope that 
the British government will also examine the judicial 
proceedings, with a c»reful regard to the rights of 
the United States, and to the maintenance of good 
relations between the two countrirs, and that the 
execution of the sentences will be suspended, if nec- 
essary, for that purpose. He expresses the opinion 
that, in such cases, when the offence is political, 
sound policy coincides with benevolence in recom- 
mending tenderness, amnesty and forgiveness. 

lt is stated that the people of Victoria, Vancou- 
ver’s Islund, bave petitioned the Queen to allow that 
colony to withdraw from the British, and annex 
itself to the United States government. 

West [nvizs,—Later accounts from various islands 
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of the Bahamas give additional reports of fearful 
destruction of property and the loss of some lives by 
the hurricane recorded last week. On Turk’s Island 
over 800 houses were destroyed, including many of 
the public buildings, and over 3000 persons were 
rendered houseless and destitute. 


Domestic.—In the case of Gen. Palmer, indicted 
sometime since in Kentucky for aiding the escape of 
slaves, by having, as military commander, given 
them permits to pass into Ohio, the court before 
which the case was first brought having discharged 
him, an appeal was taken to the Court of Appeals, 
and that tribugal has now remanded the case to the 
inferior Court, for the trial of Gen. Palmer on the 
original indictment. 

General Sheridan, commanding the Department 
of the Gulf, has addressed a letter to the officer 
commanding the sub-district of the Rio Grande, 
directing him to give support to the only govern- 
ment in Mexico recognized by our own, that of 
President Juarez, and to this end to warn all ad- 
berents of any party or pretended government in 
Mexico or in the State of Tamaulipas, that they will 
not be permitted to violate the neutrality laws be- 
tween the Liberal governmeut of Mexico and our 
own, and that they will not be allowed to remain in 
our territory, under the protection of our flag, in 
order to complete their machinations for such viola- 
tion. These instructions are to be enforced against 
the adherents of the so-called Imperial government, 
as weil as against the factions of Ortega, Santa 
Anna and others. 


The monthly report of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture says that the local reports to the Ist ult, 
show that the condition of corn has suffered some 
deterioration from early frosts and excessive rains, 
but the quantity of the crop is larger thau the largeat 
ever previously chronicled in the country. lu wheat 
our agriculture bas been unfo:tunate for the past 
three seasons. The estimate for the present year 
will not vary much from 143,000,000 bushels, show- 
ing # small decrease, compensated by generally 
superior quality. This amount is 10,000,000 bushels 
more than the crop of 1859, and within 5,000,000 
bushels of a product proportioned to the increased 
population. In the South, the diminution is most 
striking, the estimates being vot quite balf the crep 
of 1859. The California wheat harvest is very 
large. In 1860, the product of the State was nearly 
6,000,000 bushels; now it is cluimed by leading 
agriculturists of the State that the surplus tor ex- 
port will be nearly double that quantity. The 
estimates of the entire crop of the country make 
about five bushels to each inhabitant. The yield 
of oats is extraordinary and the quality excellent. 
It is the only crop in the South that is equal to its 
last census exhibit. Hay is less in quantity than in 
the previous year, but better in quality. It is too 
early for a final estimate of the cuttou crop. 

A Boston paper states tbat about 12,000 Chinese 
are now employed ov the California end of the Pacific 
railroad, and 10,000 more have been contracted for, 
to be put upon the line next Spring. The track is 
completed within 16 mi:es of the summit of the 
Sierra Nevada, and has reacted an elevation of 
5911 feet, the distance from Sacramento being 93 
miles. At the summit, the height will be 7042 feet, 
being about 800 feet bigher han Mt. Washington, in 
New Hampshire. 

A school-house, just erected at Stevenson, Ala., 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Freedmen’s 
Relief Association, and in which a school was to be 
commenced on the 22d ult., was burned during the 
previous night, itis believed by incendiaries. The 
citizens, it is said, strongly condemned the act. 





